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CHAPTER XXV. 


“Ts Lady Karslake at home ?” 

North Branston’s voice rang singularly 
stern as he asked the question. It was 
about half-past five—the hour at which he 
had been used to pay the almost daily visit 
which Lady Karslake’s philanthropic in- 
terests had rendered necessary; but his 
present call was rather a renewal than a 
continuance of that custom. Nearly a fort- 
night had passed, during which North had 
not once presented himself at the house in 
Wilton Street. Since his last visit to her, 
on the day on which he had dined with the 
Slade-Fentons, he and Lady Karslake had 
not met. 

The servant, looking at him with the 
curiosity engendered by his absence, thought 
that Dr. Branston looked “ cross enough to 
frighten you,” as she subsequently declared 
to a fellow servant. This private opinion, 
however, in nowise affected her official 
demeanour; and, as she answered him re- 
spectfully in the affirmative, Dr. Branston 
strode past her into the house, going towards 
the drawing-room with so absorbed and 
rapid a step that for a moment the woman 
thought he did not intend to pause for a 
formal announcement of his presence. Then 
he stopped abruptly, and waited while the 
door was opened and his name spoken, 

Lady Karslake was alone. It may have 
been the fact that her book was lying 
unheeded in her lap, and that she was 
gazing rather absently before her, that gave 
her solitary figure a lonely look. As North 





was announced, she turned her head towards 
the door, a quick flash of expression, com- 
pounded of reproach and pleasure, passing 
across her features. 

“Ah!” she said. “I thought you had 
deserted me, Dr, Branston.” 

She held out her hand to him without 
rising ; and, the flash of expression subsid- 
ing with singular suddenness, certain subtle 
changes that the past fortnight had wrought 
in her face became instantly apparent. She 
was rather paler, there was a droop about 
her mouth, half contemptuous and half 
dreary, and her whole expression was tired 
and inert. 

North Branston, however, hardly looked at 
her, Every line in his face was rigidly set. 
He barely touched her hand, and then sat 
down in absolute silence. 

Apparently Lady Karslake’s nerves were 
in an unusually sensitive condition, for her 
visitor’s demeanour seemed to irritate her. 
There was a decided touch of temper in her 
voice and manner as she said : 

“Haven’t you any excuses to offer, or 
don’t you consider it worth while to offer 
them? I suppose you have been rather 
glad to redeem the time you've felt it your 
duty to waste on my freaks, Now, isn’t 
that the truth ?” 

“No, not quite.” 

The words came from ‘North, after a 
perfectly perceptible pause, in a low tone 
which was quite consonant with his appear- 
ance ; but Lady Karslake did not notice 
the tone. She seemed to have drifted into 
@ carping mood. 

‘Not quite; but very nearly!” she 
retorted. ‘You are nothing if not uncom- 
promising. Well, I must say that I think 
you might have let me down gently. I 
won't say that you might have considered 
my boredom—I being suddenly bereft of an 
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occupation ”—this with a bitter little touch 
of self-contempt— ‘and that you might 
have looked in upon me once or twice from 
that point of view. We'll say” —she 
laughed a little—‘‘that you might have 
considered my self-esteem ; you might have 
written me a civil little letter to say that 
all your patients were dying, and you were 
sorry that you couldn’t. come and see me 
until they were dead. I shouldn’t have be- 
lieved you ; but it would have pleased me!” 

Some vague sense of tire drift of her speech 
seemed to penetrate North’s strange con- 
centration, and he replied with grave 
straightforwardness : 

“Tf you have expected me, I am sorry. 
I never thought of it.” Then, absolutely 
unconscious of her quick, half-indignant ges- 
ture, he went on: “I have not come, Lady 
Karslake, because I have made a discovery.” 

His tone was very low; and, though 
it was steady enough, it was a little hoarse, 
His band as it rested on the arm of his 
chair was tightly clenched ; his eyes, very 
dark and with no light in their depths, 
were looking, as if under the influence of 
determined control, not at her, but past her. 

His voice or his manner or some more 
subtle influence seemed suddenly to touch 
Lady Karslake. With one of those quick 
transitions of mood which made even her 
most captious and unreasonable temper 
chaiming in the eyes of the people who 
knew her best, she leaned forward suddenly, 

‘A discovery?” she said impulsively 
and gently. ‘ A pleasant discovery, I hope ! 
Not’ 

‘That depends,” said North, “upon you!” 

He had turned his eyes involuntarily 
as he spoke the four words, and they 
were resting now full on her face, As 
she met them, something seemed to arrest 
tle expression on Lady Karslake’s face ; 
a quick sudden flush swept into her cheeks, 
and then her own eyes altered, dilated into 
an expression of startled, incredulous amaze- 
ment, and dropped as if in spite of herself. 
There was a moment’s silence, and then 
she said quickly, and with a rather breath- 
less laugh : 

“That’s an enigma! I can’t answer it!” 

North leaned a little forward. 

**T’ve come to-day,” he said, and there 
was an indescribable vibration in his voice, 
“to ask you to answer it. I’ve come 
to ask you to be my wife!” 

“ Dr, Branston !” 

With all the eloquence of her astonished 
face, translated into sound in the utterance 
of the two short word-, Lady Karslake 





had started to her feet. She stood for 
an instant looking at him, her slender, 
graceful figure quivering under the intense 
shock of her surprise; and then as he 
too rose, she turned away, repeating her 
exclamation in a lower tone, and with a 
little catch in her breath: 

“Dr. Branston !” 

“I’ve been abrupt,” he said. ‘I should 
have waited, I suppose, and paved the way 
somehow. But I could not see you again, 
knowing what I know of myself now, 
without saying what I have said. I have 
never thought of such a possibility as— 
as this—in connection with myself; and 
I deal hardly and roughly with it, as I do 
with most things.” 

She did not speak. She only stretched 
out one hand, and rested it upon the tall 
back of her chair, Her hand was trembling. 
With a gesture half bitter, half reckless, 
wholly consistent with the suppressed in- 
tensity of his whole demeanour, he went 
on again. 

“And after all, how would delay serve 
me? You knowme. You know the worst 
of me, I think. I can say nothing of 
myself to recommend me to you—there 
is nothing to be said. I am not a young 
man, and I shall hardly change much 
now. If you can give me what I ask, 
it must be out of your own generosity, 
through no desert of mine!” 

With a swift, sudden gesture as though 
in repudiation of his words, Lady Karslake 
raised her hand. He stopped involuntarily, 
and in another moment she spoke, slowly, 
almost inaudibly : 

“T am so amazed!” she said. 
utterly amazed !” 

“I know,” he answered slowly. 
natural. I am not the sort of man women 
—like. If you must say no, so be it! I 
won’t annoy you. I understand that impor- 
tunity would hardly help me. There’s only 
this I want to say before you answer me.” 
He paused a moment as if to choose his 
words. “If you had been quite satisfied 
with life,” he said, “I should not have 
spoken. I should have got over my dis- 
covery, as many men have done before me 
—as I shall probably have to do, as it is— 
and it would have worked in with the rest. 
But you are not satisfied. Life has shown 
its seamy side to both of us more or less. 
Perhaps we are neither of us what we might 
have been without that knowledge. But 
perhaps it might grind less heavily upon 
you for being shared, Perhaps companion- 
ship——” 
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She interrupted him. Walking with a 
swilt, wild step across the roon, she leaned 
her arm upon the mantelpiece and let her 
face fall forward on it. 

“Oh, wait a moment,” she cried in a 
choked, breathlis: voice. “ Wait! Wait! 
Let me think. I can’t realise! I can’t 
understand !” 

Across the set darkness of North’s face 
there flashed a light so sudden and so 
strangely eloquent that for the moment he 
was hardly recognisable. For a moment he 
stood motionless, obeying her, it seemed, by J 
sheer force of the most rigid self-control. 
Then he crossed the room and stood beside 
her. The light had left its traces on his 
features. Their calm was broken up. 

“ What is it you cannot understand ?” he 
said, “Is it me?” 

With a sudden impulsive lift of the head 
she turned and faced him. Her very lips 
were white, her eyes were dark and dilated 
with the intense question that they held. 

“No!” she cried. “It’s myself! Oh, 
are we sure? Are we both quite sure?” 

“T am quite sure!” 

His eyes, dark, steady, glowing, were 
looking full into hers. He drew no nearer 
to her, but he stretched out both his hands, 
half in appeal, half in insistence. Slowly, 
very slowly, with the colour creeping over 
her face as if she had been a girl, she placed 
her hands in his; his fingers closed over 
them, and he felt her shiver from head to 
foot. For a moment they stood motionless. 
Then gently, and meeting with no resist- 
ance, he drew her nearer. 

“ You are quite sure !” he said. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


TERE had been a great dining of a 
section of the medical profession at one of 
the big restaurants. Dr, Slade-Fenton and 
North Branston had come away together, 
and had passed out of the hall into Regent 
Street in silence, It had crossed Dr. Slade- 
Fenton’s mind more than once in the course 
of the evening that his partner’s words 
were even unusually few; and the elder 
man’s lips were just parted to utter some- 
thing conventional as to cabs and their 
respective ways, when North, with a glance 
up at the sky, said deliberately : 

* Are you inclined to walk home? It’s a 
fine night.” 

Dr. Slade-Fenton had not reached his 
present position in the medical profession 
without the assistance of powers of 
perception considerably above the average. 





j He would have risked a considerable stake 


a 


at that moment on his conviction that the 
suggestion thus put into words was not 
complete in itself, but contained a definite 
desire on North’s part for speech with him. 
He, too, glanced amicably at the sky and 
said : 

“A good idea, really. And our ways 
lie together for some distance. Let us 
walk by all means,” 

They walked along Regent Street at a 
good pace, the conversation being almost en- 
tirely sustained by the elder man. But 
when they turned into quieter streets, Dr. 
Slade-Fenton fell silent and a pause ensued. 
It was broken, much to his companion’s 
secret self-satisfaction, by North Branston. 

* Slade-Fenton,” he said, “I think it is 
due to our relations to one another that you 
should hear from myself, and at once, that I 
am going to be married.” 

He had spoken so composedly, in a tone 
so little in consonance, to his hearer’s mind, 
with the words, that the sense of astonish- 
ment created in Dr, Slade-Fenton by those 
words themselves was intensified into some- 
thing approaching momentary stupefaction. 

“Married !” echoed Dr. Slade-Fenton. 
“Married! My dear fellow, you—you 
astound me.” 

A smile touched the corners of North’s 
mouth, 

“Yes!” he assented. ‘ Of course,” 

“But you also delight me!” continued 
his partner, beginning to recover himself. 
“You delight me more than I can say. 
Going to be married! My dear Branston, 
I’m charmed to hear it, inexpressibly 
charmed! A wife and an establishment ! 
The only qualification you needed further. 
And the lady, my dear fellow, who is the 
lady ¢” 

“ Lady Karslake,” 

If Dr. Slade-Fenton had ever shared his 
wife’s desire with reference to Dr. Branston 
and Miss Kenderdine, he had long since 
realised that they were desires not destined 
to be gratified. And higher hopes than he 
had ever entertained would hardly have 
interfered with his complete satisfaction 
over the match thus announced to him by 
his partner. Lady Karslake had money, 
she had brains, she was well known and 
popular in the London world. She was, 
in short, an acquisition to the firm such as 
he could hardly have hoped for. He 
expressed himself accordingly ; not with a 
bald revelation of his rapture, but with a 
discretion and delicacy much to be admired. 

“T congratulate you, Branston!” he 
said, stopping and holding out his hand 
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with a fine gesture of regard. “One of 
the most charming women I know. I 
congratulate you.” 

“Thanks !” said North with composure. 

“ Will it be soon?” continued Dr. Slade- 
Fenton, with a rather admiring sense of his 
partner’s imperturbability. 

“ Probably,” returned North. 

“And is the news public property, or 
am I to understand that I hear it in 
confidence ?” 

Dr. Slade-Fenton asked the question 
with his blandest smile, and North replied 
with a slight gesture of negation. 

“You are the first to hear it,” he said ; 
“but there is no secret about it.” 

They had come to the point where their 
roads diverged, and he stopped as he spoke. 
He received Dr. Slade-Fenton’s cordial and 
congratulatory parting words with character- 
istic coolness and went on his way alone. 

The gas was burning low in his room 
when he reached home; he turned it up 
mechanically and then stood motionless, 
looking straight before him with dark, 
absent eyes. A chanze had come to his 
face in the interval which had elapsed 
since his parting with Dr. Slade-Fenton. 
It was still composed, and its normal 
expression was by no means wholly in 
abeyance; but there was that about it 


which suggested thoughts and feelings by 
which their experience was almost puzzled. 

North Branston had said truly to Lady 
Karslake that in all those years of his 
manhood which were past, no thought of 
the possibility of love or marriage, where 
he himself was concerned, had ever entered 


into his head. What sad suggestion of a 
warped or undeveloped nature ; what hints, 
grimmer yet, of an all-penetrating sense of 
isolation, of an instinctive nom-expectancy 
of happiness, that truth contained, it is not 
possible to say. He was a man, and in the 
book of his life there was a page which 
bore the record of a certain period in his 
early manhood when he had lived a man’s 
lifee He had turned that page con- 
temptuously and decisively. It was not 
in keeping with his temperament. And in 
turning it he had turned his back, as he 
believed for ever, on womanhood. Self- 
revelation had come to him suddenly, 
touched into life inexplicably, mysteriously, 
touched into life by the hand of a strange 
magician — Olive Kenderdine. He had 
entered the Slade-Fentons’ house on that 
evening, now a fortnight ago, when he had 
dined there, troubled and: heavy-hearted, 
penetrated through and through with the 





recollection of Lady Karslake and her 
trouble, unable to rid himself of the 
impression she had made upon him. He } 
had left it blinded and stunned by the 

consciousness of what it was that lay | 
behind his thought of her and his pity for } 
her; dazed and stupefied by his first | 
realisation of the presence within himself } 
of a force hitherto utterly unsuspected. | 
As he stood face to face with Miss Kender- } 
dine, and heard the woman of whom his 
pitying thoughts were full belittled and 
made light of by her sneering tongue, a | 
flash of instantaneous conviction had lighted | 
up those thoughts of his once and for all; | 
and he knew what love might mean. 

North Branston’s was a strong nature; | 
strong in what was worst in it, as it might 
have been strong on other and finer lines. 

Scathing self-contempt, bitter derision, 
and self-suppression, constituted his first 
impulse, All that was narrowest and 
hardest in his nature rose up instinctively 
to wither what was so incompatible with 
itself. But there was that in him, stultified, 
half smothered by his daily life, which, 
nevertheless, responded to the new move- 
ment, which fed it and reinforced it and 
made it strong to do battle. Slowly and 
with infinite reluctance North had realised 
that the unfathomable feeling with which 
he was struggling with such fierce contempt 
was not to be dominated ; slowly and with 
infinite reluctance he had realised that it 
must work its will. 

He had submitted gradually and pain- 
fully, and then the struggle had changed 
its ground. The slow torture of doubt 
had ensued, torture complicated by the | 
reluctance under the influence of which 
one half of the man despised the suffering 
of the other half. He might submit; he 
might acknowledge and accept the new 
element in his life; but the last word was | 
not with him to speak. The character | 
which that element was finally to assume ; 
whether it was to be an added root of 
bitterness, or whether it was to assume | 
proportions of so strange a nature that his 
unaccustomed eyes could hardly trace the 
shape that glimmered with ever-changing } 
lights before him, was an issue over which | 
he was absolutely powerless, 

And now it was all over. The tumult | 
of struggle had passed into victory ; the 
ground swell of doubt had subsided into 
absolute calm. As he stood there in his | 
silent room, motionless and absorbed, he 
was confronting a new phase of his 
existence, a phase in which life and the 
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world remained for him the half contemp- 
tible, half futile riddle to which he had 
long since hardened himself, but in 
which one personal factor was changed. 

For as long as consciousness had existed 
in him North Branston had lived among 
his fellow-men alone. He was to live for 
the future in close communion with one 
out of all the world. Sympathy, that 
large sense of the word including give 
and take, had been denied him, It was 
comprised for him in the future in one 
woman’s personality. Love had passed 
him by. It had come to him now in the 
guise of that all-absorbing emotion which 
existing between man and woman isolates 
them in a dual solitude. It was a change 
which, introduced thus into a scheme of 
life in which nothing else was changed ; 
being complete in itself and exercising no 
harmonising or enlightening influence upon 
the elements by which it was surrounded ; 
stood out sharp and distinct, cutting off the 
past from the future as with an absolutely 
tangible boundary line. He stood there, 
as it were, between the two on that mys- 
terious and shifting vantage ground, the 
present, and let the time to come unroll 
itself before him. 

He moved at last slowly and mechanically, 
and sat down by the table, supporting his 
head on hishand, The future may attract 
us and fascinate us, but the past is a part 
of ourselves, and dominates us. Inevitably 
and involuntarily, North Branston’s thoughts 
had turned from one to the other. The 
future centred for him in one. woman, 
Lady Karslake ; the past centred for him 
in one woman, Mrs. Vallotson, 

During the long two years that had passed 
since he had left Alnchester, he and Mrs. 
Vallotson had not met. Brief notes only 
had passed between them at long and 
irregular intervals. He looked back now 
across those silent months, and out of the 
years beyond the bard, dark personality so 
sinister to him rose up and filled his 
thoughts; he looked back and confronted 
it, and a vague and softening mist gathered 
about it—who shall say whether the mist 
of distance, or an emanation from that 
future into which the vantage ground of 
present slipped with every breath he drew ? 
The life which she had shadowed seemed to 
recede even as he looked at it. The bitter- 
ness which the one woman had created for 
him was neutralised by this strange sweet- 
ness brought to him by the other, The 
isolation engendered by Mrs. Vallotson 
passed into abeyance in the isolation which 





Lady Karslake was to share. The chain 
which no personal effort could break seemed 
to have yielded gradually and insensibly 
to the fusion of time and circumstance. 

No definite statement of this thought pre- 
sented itself to North Branston. His medita- 
tions were, rather, permeated by it. And out 
of it there grew, little by little, an instinct 
towards some such materialisation of the 
new relations thus rendered possible between 
himself and Mrs, Vallotson, as might be in- 
volved in the suspension of that cold 
silence preserved between them. 

He rose and began to pace slowly up 
and down the room. With the disap- 
pearance of the chain that held them to- 
gether, the preservation of the distance 
created by separation seemed to him to 
have lost its reason. That friendly inter- 
course could ever be possible between them 
he neither supposed nor desired. But some 
kind of courteous communication might be 
established ; something which would re- 
cognise those early obligations which North 
never forgot while ignoring all the rest. 
It was his marriage which was to complete 
the work of time in breaking up the old 
position. The announcement of his en- 
gagement was an occasion which lent itself 
naturally to the establishment of such in- 
tercourse as was vaguely present to his 
mind. The idea which had presented it- 
self to him was a very natural idea, under 
the circumstances; whether it should or 
should not be carried into effect, seemed 
a question hardly worth such restless con- 
sideration as gradually expressed itself in 
his face. Should he go down to Alnchester 
and announce his intention in person? 
It mattered very little, on the surface, 
whether he went or no. But there are 
impulses and motive powers in all of us 
which work below the surface; which 
weigh apparently trivial questions in un- 
suspected balances; and by such hidden 
forees the question at issue in North’s 
mind was being debated. He paused in 
his walk at last, and flung himself into his 
chair with a strange, half-reluctant sigh. He 
had decided to go to Alnchester for a night, 
and announce his intention in person. 

And even as he came to the decision, 
even as he put away from him for ever, 
save as a memory, the chain which had 
galled him so long, that chain was close 
about him still; closer and more all-com- 
pelling in that its weight was no longer 
realised. The chain had formed the man’s 
character; as it had twisted him, so he 
had grown. He had brought its weight 
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with him from his Alnchester life to 
his life in London, and it had killed his 
ambition, had cankered his success. All 
that was strongest in him now; the cyni- 
cism, the pessimism in which the last two 
years had confirmed him ; the narrow limi- 
tation which seemed to be settling down 
even upon that dissatisfaction which might 
have led him on to better things; were 
the outcome of its relentless pressure created 
by it with the first dawn of his childish 
consciousness—fostered by it throughout 
the struggle of his youth; confirmed by 
it in the unspeakable bitterness of the 
realisation with which the very frecdom 
of his manhood had come to him. Even 
his love was subject to its malignant in- 
fluence. Sombre in tone, concentrated and 
uninspiring, destitute utterly of that all-per- 
vading light which love—that least imperfect 
reflex which we know of perfect light— 
should diffuse throughout man’s nature, even 
his love was inevitably determined in. 
character ,by the mould in which his mind 
had thus been cast. Unknown, unsuspected 
as it might be, the chain which bound him 
was inextricably entwined with his very 
existence. It stretched across the boundary 
line which lay across his life and linked 
the future to the past. 





ANOTHER BATCH OF TRADITIONS. 

Nor very much of interest is chronicled 
about Isaac. The original cause of Sarah’s 
jealousy against Ishmael was, it is said, 
that the elder boy had one day in a spirit 
of fun pretended to shoot his little brother 
with his bow and arrow. Though Ishmael 
was banished, Abraham retained a great 
affection for him, visited his tent twice 
during its owner's absence, and on each 
occasion left a message hinting at the 
reception Ishmael’s wife had given the 
aged stranger. 

The occasion of Esau selling his birthright 
for a mess of pottage was, the Talmudists 
tell us, immediately after his tremendous 
combat with Nimrod, before referred to. 
He was faint and weary from his exertions, 
and, moreover, considered his own death at 
the hands of Nimrod’s people an im- 
mediate certainty ; when, therefore, he was 
asked to sell his birthright, he thought, “Of 
what avail is right of birth to one about to 
die?” and closed the reckless bargain with- 
out more ado, Jacob’s constant subsequent 
fear of his brother was founded on bitter 
experience, After he had by subtlety 





obtained his father’s blessing,* and had 
departed for Charan, Esau sent his young 
son, Eliphas, after him with instructions 
to kill him, and take the treasure with 
which he was laden. Only Jacob’s utmost 
eloquence induced the lad to spare his 
life and to be content with the treasure, 
The famous pillow of stones at Bethel— 
interesting to us as the traditional seat in 
the Coronation Chair of England—has a 
yet more marvellous Rabbinical history. 
Instead of one stone it was originally 
twelve with which Adam had made an 
altar, and on which Abel had offered his 
acceptable sacrifice. After the flood Noah 
found this altar and sacr‘fie:d upon it, and 
upon it had Jacob’s own father, Isaac, been 
bound ready to be offered when the Divine 
voice stayed the obedient patriarch’s up- 
lifted arm. When Jacob awoke, the twelve 
stones were found fused into one, a 
transformation which is suggested by the 
wording of Scripture where, before his 
sleep, the pillow is said to be of “ stones,” 
but afterwards is referred to as ‘the stone.” 
The subsequent reconciliation of Jacob 
and Esau was, we are told, a very hollow 
affair. When Esau fell on Jacob’s neck it 
was with the intention of biting him. 
This he did in effect, but the neck had 
into ivory. 


been miraculously changed 
With this explanation before us it is not 
surprising to hear that they both wept— 
Esau for his jarred teeth and Jacob for 


fear, We know from the Scriptures that 
Jacob was very wealthy, but to the Rabbis 
we are indebted for an approximate estimate 
of his possessions. They tell us that his 
sheep were so numerous that his dogs 
alone, of which two went to a flock, num- 
bered one million two hundred thousand ! 
The Talmudic literature about Joseph 
is very extensive, and in many respects as 
extravagant as that about Abraham. 
D’Herbelot says: “Joseph est regardé 
comme le Hermes ou le Mercure d’Egypte ;” 
to him were ascribed most of what was 
wondrous in that most wondrous of all 
lands; “he taught the most profound 
sciences, especially geometry.” From his 
early youth he had on his shoulder the 
mark of a star, significant perhaps of his 
famous vision, perhaps of the “light and 
leading” he was to afford to the Egyptians. 
The Mohammedans say that when quite a 





* The Rabbis say that when Isaac discovered the 
deception he was about to curse Jacob, but suddenly 
the gates of hell were opened before his eyes, and 
when he saw the horrors within he added in haste 
and fear, ‘* Yea, and he shall be blessed.” 
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youth Joseph was charged with theft, but 
the particulars vary, some saying that he 
was the victim of a loving trick played by 
his aunt, who, by accusing him of theft, 
contrived that he should remain under her 
control ; others that, moved by righteous 
zeal, he stole and destroyed an idol of gold ; 
others that the offence was almost a virtue, 
for the theft was that of some food to give 
toa poor man. The Arabian commentators 
say that when Joseph was cast into the 
pit, he was stripped naked, but wore round 
his neck an amulet which had been placed 
there by his aunt.* The angel Gabriel 
came to him, and, opening the amulet, drew 
out therefrom a robe of silk of Paradise— 
the very robe with which nearly two 
hundred years before he had covered 
Abraham when cast by Nimrod into the 
furnace. It was Issachar who made the 
suggestion about dipping the coat of many 
colours in the blood of one of the flock, 
and upon Naphtali, the swift runner, 
devolved the duty of carrying it to Jacob. 
The. Rabbis are not quite so emphatic as 
the Biblical account seems to require about 
Joseph’s entire blamelessness in the matter 
of Potiphar’s wife. They say, indeed, that 
_the eleventh verse of the thirty-ninth chap- 
ter of Genesis must be read as indicating 
that Joseph was to some extent guilty in 
intention, but he was saved from actual sin 
by the apparition of his father’s wraith. 
The miraculous utterance of a child in the 
cradle, who was the only witness of the 
| incident, disproved the accusation against 
him ; nevertheless, from motives of policy, 
he was committed to prison, where he re- 
mained for a period variously stated as 
seven or twelve years, Some assert that 
the crime of the chief butler and the chief 
baker was a design to poison Pharaoh ; but 
according to others, it was the more trivial 
fault of carelcssness, some grits being dis- 
covered in the Royal bread, and a fly in the 
Royal wine. When Pharaoh sent for Joseph 
to interpret his dream, he addressed the 
young Hebrew in no less than seventy 
different languages, and Joseph answered 
each question in the tongue in which it was 
spoken. The King, it would seem, half 
questioned the correctness of the interpreta- 
tion ; but Joseph gave him a “ sign ”—that 
a child should be born to him, and that on 
| the self-same day his first-born should die. 





* It was the contents of this amulet that his aunt 
had accused Joseph of stealing; the patriarchal law 
enjoining that a convicted thief became the property 
of his accuser, she thus secured that her favourite 
nephew should remain under her charge, 





And so it came to pass, and Joseph was raised 
From grief and groan to a golden throne, 


and with a thankful heart gave praise to 
God, saying: “He raiseth the poor from 
the dust, and lifteth up the needy from the 
dunghill.” 

After his elevation to power, Joseph, we 
are told, married Asenath ; but there is an 
Oriental tradition that she was none other 
than Zuleika, Joseph’s former mistress, 
whom Potiphar’s death—to whom she had 
only been a wife in name—left free to wed 
the man she had never ceased to passionately 
love.* 

As might be expected, the Rabbinical 
commentators import a vast amount of 
dramatic incident into the famous story of 
Joseph and his brothers. It was by aid of 
“his cup whereby he divineth ”—a magni- 
ficent silver cup studded with costly jewels— 
that Joseph pretended he was able to seat 
them at the banquet in due order of birth. 
Benjamin was placed by himself, and ex- 
claimed pathetically: “If my brother Joseph 
had been here, I should have been by him.” 
Joseph thereupon directed that he should 
be placed next to himself, and gave him 
his own “ portion.” This example was fol- 
lowed by his wife and two sons, so that, as 
we read, ‘‘Benjamin’s mess was five times 
as much” as any of his brothers’. When 
the cup was discovered in Benjamin’s sack, 
Joseph feigned excessive anger, and de- 
clared hé would keep the lad in bonds, 
His brethren, of whom Judah was the 
spokesman, expostulated, at first humbly, 
but afterwards in fierce anger. Those 
terrible warriors who had wrought such 
havoc upon the Shechemites to avenge a 
sister’s honour, would not tamely submit to 
the threatened injury to their brother. The 
dispute waxed fierce ; swords were drawn, 
and Judah in his fury declared that he 
would confront even the mighty Pharaoh 
himself. Joseph had meanwhile sent for a 
guard, and the fearless Israelites found 
themselves surrounded by some three thou- 
sand warriors. Then Joseph again taunted 
them with having sold and betrayed their 
long lost brother, and with having lied to 
their father about him. Again and again 
did Simeon protest that they knew not 
whether that brother was alive or dead. 
Then Joseph asked if, supposing he could 
make that brother appear before them, they 
would let him take the place of Benjamin ? 
And thereupon he called in a loud voice: 





* Genesis xxxvii. 86. The Arabian commentators 
say that Zuleika was a daughter of Pharaoh. 
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“ Appear, Joseph, and sit before thy 
brethren.” A silence of fear and wonder 
followed his words, and then it was Joseph’s 
own voice which said to them: “ Joseph is 
before you ; I am he.” 

After a while his brethren told Joseph 
that their father was blind; long years of 
weeping had thickened his eyes so that 
they were sightless, Joseph gave to them 
his mystic coat and directed that they 
should cast it over the old man’s face, and 
thereupon his sight would return. And so 
it was, and Jacob and his family came to 
Egypt, and were welcomed with joy and 
festivity by the whole nation; and when 
they met Joseph, the latter’s boyish dream 
was fulfilled, for his father and mother* and 
brethren bowed down before him. 

When Jacob was dead and the funeral 
train arrived at the cave of Machpelah, 
Esau and his followers forbade the burial 
there, declaring that the cave was theirs. 
Joseph thereupon sent Naphtali, “ who was 
more swift of foot than the roebuck, and so 
light of step that he could run over the 
corn and it would not bend beneath him,” 
back to Egypt to fetch the title-deeds. 
Before he returned, however, a fight arose, 
and Husbim, son of Dan, slew Esau and 
cut off his head. And so, to all intents 
and purposes, was realised the sad fore- 
boding of Rebecca uttered long years before, 
when her elder son vowed vengeance upon 
him who had “supplanted” him: “ Why 
should I be deprived of you both in one 
day ?” (Genesis xxvii. 45). 

When that Pharaoh arose who knew 
not Joseph, the growing strength of the 
Israelites | was the subject of deep con- 
sideration amongst his counsellors. Of 
these we are told Job, Balaam, and Jethro 
were the most important. Jethro—-who was 
then named Reuel—advised that the King 
should cease to oppress these people who 
were so obviously favoured of God. Job’s 
advice was to the effect that Pharaoh could 
do whatever he thought best. Balaam—the 
subtlest of all, blind in one eye and lame 
in one leg—advised the drowning of the 
male children. Fire, he said, would not 
hurt them, for Nimrod tried that on 
Abraham and failed ; sharp steel would to 
them be harmless as it was to Isaac; the 
ceaseless toil of Jacob for Laban showed 
that labour rather benefited than injured 





* This was his mother by adoption, Leah, his own 
mother’s sister. 

+ The Rabbis say that during the sojourn in Egypt 
the wives of the Israelites gave birth to six or twelve 
children at a time. 





them. Water remained, and by drowning 
might the captive nation’s strength be | 
diminished. 

Reuel was banished for his wise and 
merciful counsel, and departed into Midian, 
bearing with him the staff of Joseph. 
Job also must have left the court, for it 
was in his own country that he was to be 
punished and perfected by his sufferings. 
The three friends of Job, whose method 
of consolation has passed into a proverb, 
lived, we are told, some three hundred miles 
distant from the patriarch and from each 
other. They and Job had magic wreaths, 
each of which showed by its freshness or 
fading how he whose name was on it fared. 
They noticed one day that Job’s wreath 
was drooping and sere, and with one accord } 
they set forth tocomforthim, The Arabian 
writers, as well as the Jews, give very 
realistic descriptions of Job’s sufferings 
which are rather too highly coloured to bear | 
repeating. Their account of the impatience | 


| of his wife Rahmat—who, some say, was a 


grand-daughter of Joseph—and the punish- 
ment inflicted on her is somewhat poetical, 
Despite the terrible nature of his illness, 
his wife was always patient and assiduous 
in her care of her husband. One day, 
however, the fiend appeared to her and, 
‘more suo,” offered to bestow all their former 
prosperity upon them if she would but 
worship him. Rahmat told Job of the 
offer, but the patriarch was so incensed at 
her having even listened to the tempter 
that he vowed to give her, when he got 
well, a hundred stripes. But when he did 
recover, and was mindful and regretful of 
his angry vow, God directed him to give 
Rahmat one light stroke with a palm branch 
bearing a hundred leaves. And Rahmat, 
they say, became young and beauteous 
as in the days of her happy maiden- 
hood, and Job’s wealth became enormous 
in one night, for on two threshing-floors 
which stood vacant awaiting the harvest, 
God rained down gold and silver till the 
precious torrent overflowed their boundaries. 

Still prettier is the legend of the little 
children condemned at Balaam’s instance. 
When the day of execution came, a host of 
angels flew to comfort and tend the sorrow- 
ing mothers, while others coaxed the children 
to follow them, giving them butter and 
honey lest they should cry out. When 


the soldiers were near at hand the earth | 


opened, and the little ones were received 
into a place of safety. In time the 
Egyptians ploughed over the spot, and 
then there sprang up, not the expected 
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crop of palse or barley, but the winsome 
figures of the children, “radiant as little 
flowers,” whom the river had refused to 
drown, and whom the earth had fed with 
milk and honey. 

Miriam, who, we are reminded, was a 
prophetess, had foretold the birth and 
} great deeds of Moses, but how great those 
deeds were we only faintly realise till we 
read the traditions about him. His very 
rescue from the water was miraculous, for 
| when Bathia, the daughter of Pharaoh, saw 
him and wished to reach his bulrush 
cradle, her arm was lengthened for the 
purpose by sixty ells. The child was 
forthwith brought into the presence of 
Pharaoh,* and then commenced the series 
of signs and wonders which lasted through- 
out his life. 





IN THE DAYS OF THE GRAND 
TOUR. 


Ir is somewhat difficult, in an age of 
swift and easy travel, to realise the care and 
forethought expended by our ancestors of 
the last century on what would seem to us 

. the simplest of Continental trips. To travel 
with any degree of comfort in those days 


one had need of a very long purse, and, in 
fact, the Grand Tour was made for the most 
part by the scions of wealthy and noble 


families alone. The earlier part of the 
sixteenth century was probably the period 
j when European travel came to be regarded 
as a form of education combined with 
amusement. Bacon devotes one of his 
essays to the subject of travel, and therein 
gives much shrewd advice on what to see. 
The list he draws up would even to-day 
prove very inclusive, comprising courts of 
] Princes, and “courts of justice while they 
sit and hear causes”—which the average 
modern tourist would most likely avoid— 
colleges, disputations and lectures, shipping 
and navies, exercises of horsemanship, 
fencing, training of soldiers, and ‘‘ comedies 
such whereunto the better sort of persons 
} doresort.” Many other sights are mentioned, 
j and he concludes by observing: “ As for 
triumphs, masks, feasts, weddings, funerals, 
j capital executions, and such shows, men 
} need not to be put in mind of them”—the 
tendency to sight-seeing of this kind being 
j apparently inherent in the human breast. 
“* Yet,” he adds, “they are not to be neg- 





* Pharaoh, according to the commentators, was 
cousin by marriage to Moses, having married a niece 
of Amram. 





lected.” The traveller was also to keep a 
diary, and “carry with him also some card 
or book describing the country where he 
travelled, which will be a good key to his 
inquiry.” The essay concludes with a 
warning as to apeing foreign fashions: 
“Let his travel appear rather in his dis- 
course rather than in his apparel or gesture 
... and let it appear that he doth not change 
his country manners for those of foreign 
parts, but only prick in some flowers of that 
he hath learned abroad into the customs of 
his own country.” Similar warnings were 
common in Bacon’s time, and long after- 
wards. Thus we read in “ As You Like 
It”: ‘Farewell, Monsieur Traveller: look 
you lisp and wear strange suits, disable all 
the benefits of your own country, be out of 
love with your nativity, and almost chide 
God for making you that countenance you 
are.” Roger Ascham preaches from the 
same text in his ‘‘ Scholemaster,” in whose 
time the saying originated that an “ Italian- 
ate Englishman was an incarnate devil.” 
Bishop Hall also wrote against foreign 
travel as useless, and probably mischievous. 
“Many gentlemen,” says Purchas, the 
author of the quaint “ Pilgrimage,” “‘coming 
to their lands sooner than to their wits, 
adventure themselves to see the fashion of 
other countries whence they see the world 
as Adam had knowledge of good and evil 
with the loss or lessening of their estate in 
the English paradise, and bring home a 
few smattering terms, flattering garbs, 
apeish carriages, foppish fancies, foolish 
guises and disguises, the vanities of neigh- 
bour nations.” The guide-books of these 
days—incipient Murrays and Baedekers— 
were certainly not all that might have been 
expected of them. Very often they were 
anything rather than guides, consisting of a 
variety of moral discourses of little practical 
value to the unfortunate traveller. One of 
the most interesting as well as amusing 
of these early handbooks is entitled, “ In- 
structions for forreine travel, shewing by 
what Cours and in what Compasse of time 
one may take an exact survey of the king- 
domes and States of Christendome and 
arrive at a practicall knowledge of the 
languages to good purpose.” This work— 
printed at the “ Princes Armes in Paules 
Churchyard” in 1642, begins with verses 
comparing Prince Charles to the Black 
Prince. The author—Howell by name— 
has a great deal of good to say on behalf of 
travelling, and he has no patience with 
home-biding folk who never leave the 
parish in which they were born. ‘Such 
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slow and sluggish people may be said to be» 
like Snailes or Tortoises in their shells 
crawling always about their own home, or 
like the Cynique shut up always in a Tub.” 
The first country that is most requisite for 
us islanders to know is France, “and the 
younger one goeth to France the better 
because of the hardnesse of the accent and 
pronunciation which will be hardly over- 
come by one who has passed his minority, 
and in this point the French Tongue may 
bee said to be like Fortune, who, being a 
woman, loves youth best.” After which 
pretty conceit the author advises the in- 
genuous youth when he gets to France to 
retire to some university to learn the lan 
guage, Information may be picked up by 
the enquiring mind from achat with “some 
ancient nunne.” 

“They speak a quaint dialect,” he in- 
forms us; “‘and besides, they have most 
commonly all the Newes that passe, and 
they will entertain in discours till one bee 


weary if he bestow on them now and then 


some small bagatels as English gloves, or 
knifes, or ribands.” 

He recognises, however, that there is a 
certain amount of peril in acquiring know- 
ledge after this fashion, though the con- 
versation had to be carried on with the 
nun from behind a grating. 

After wintering in Paris, “that hudge 
though dusty Theater of all nations,” the 
traveller was to go next to Spain, passing 
through “Gascoigne and Languedor,” and 
stay awhile at Madrid, “for I know no 
other place secure enough for a Protestant 
gentleman to lie in by reason of the resi- 
dence of our Ambassador.” After going 
through “South Spaine ” at the fall of the 
leaf, he was to “take the gallies to Italy” 
from the port of Burcelona, and be careful 
to get up the art of navigation. Genoa 
does not seem to have possessed a good 
character in those days, for the author tells 
us that it had become proverbial of its 
mountains that they were without wood, 
its sea without fish, its women without 
shame, and its men without conscience—a 
pretty heavy indictment for the “superb” 
city. Englishmen are exhorted not to brag 
of their superiority, for “it is too much ob- 
served that they suffer themselves to bee 
too much transported with this ‘subject to 
undervalue and vilifie other countrys.” 

When the traveller returned by way of 
Venice, Germany, and the Low Cuuntries 
from this trip of three years and four 
months, he was to be careful:to bring home 
something “that may accrue to the pub- 





lique benefit and advantage of his country, 
and not draw water to his own mill only.” 
He should therefore “pry into the policy 
and municipall lawes of other States and 
Cities.” The expenses of the tour were 
calculated at fifty pounds per annum fora 
servant, and three hundred pounds for his 
own expenses for a similar period, ‘‘in- 
cluding Riding, Dancing, Fencing, the 
Racket, Coach hire, together with his ap- 
parell,” a sum amounting to about one 
thousand pounds of our money. 

Interesting as the diaries of the private 
traveller of those days would prove, few 
are readily accessible, treasured up as they 
are among the archives of many an old 
family. But in the case of authors and 
others, whose fame has proved more than } 
transitory, the records of their foreign 
travels have in most cases come down to 
us. Thus we have a fairly full account of 
Milton’s journey to Italy. He arrived in 
Paris in April or May, 1638, but of his 
impressions of the French capital we would 
gladly have heard more. He was received 
by the English Ambassador, Lord Sligo, 
with every civility, and obtained from him 
an introduction to the learned Grotius. 
For the rest we have Anthony Wood’s 
opinion, “that the manners and graces of 


that place were not agreeable to his mind.” 
In August he reached Florence by way of 
Nice and Genoa, and spent much of his 
time in the polite and scholarly intercourse 


of the Academies, At Rome he heard 
Leonora Baroni, the first singer of her day 
in Italy, at the Palace of Francesco Bar- 
berini. On his second visit to Florence he 
visited Galileo—kept a prisoner by the 
Inquisition for his scientific faith for long, 
but new allowed to return to his villa near 
Arcetri, From Venice Milton shipped to 
England a collection of curious and rare 
books, and a chest or two of choice music. 
Crossing the Alps to Geneva he was back 
in England in August, 1639; for though 
he had intended to visit Sicily and Greece, 
he tells us; “I considered it dishonourable 
to be enjoying myself at my ease in foreign 
lands while my countrymen were striking 
a blow for freedom,” 

Another traveller who left his native 
land with his mind fully stored with classic 
lore was Addison, and the influence of his 
travels is to be met with in much of his 
writing. Crossing from Dover to Calais 
in the summer of 1699, he spent nearly 
eighteen months in France, He then went 
for an Italian tour, twice crossing the 
Apennines, and in December, 1701, passed 
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over Mont Cenis to Geneva and other 
Swiss towns, and extended his tour to 
Vienna. After visiting the Protestant cities 
of Germany he spent some time in Holland, 
and returned to England in the spring of 
1703. When he reached Paris, Louis the 
Fourteenth was in a devotional frame of 
mind, and Addison found French literature 
reflecting the same spirit. 

“There is no book comes out at present,” 
he writes, “that has not something in it 
of an air of devotion. Nay, ye humour 
is grown so universal that it is got among 
ye poets, who are every day publishing 
Lives of Saints and Lezends in Rhime.” 
Of his impressions of Paris we know 
nothing, but he remarks on the beauties 
of Fontainebleau: ‘There is an artificial 
wildness in the meadows, walks, and canals, 
and ye garden instead of a Wall is fenced 
on the lower end by a natural mound of 
Rock-work that strikes the eye very agree- 
ably,” he writes to Congreve. He gives 
an amusing criticism of Le Brun’s paint- 
ings at Versailles, where his most Christian 
Majesty was represented “ under ye figure 
of Jupiter throwing thunderbolts all about 
the ceiling, and striking terror into ye 
Danube and Rhine that lie astonished and 
blasted a little aboye the Cornice.” - 


In Paris he met Malebranche, who was 
anxious about the adequate rendering of 
his works into English, and Boileau, the 
old poet and critic, who was presented with 


a copy of the “ Muse Anglicane.” He 
made a long stay at Blois, and remarks 
with a good deal of shrewdness on the 
national manners as seen there. He con- 
siders the French the happiest nation 
in the world. “There is nothing to be 
met with in the Country but Mirth and 
Poverty. Evry one sings, laughs, and 
starves.” Their conversation he thinks 
agreeable, but they never mend upon a 
second meeting, ‘Their women,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘are perfect Mistresses in the art of 
showing themselves to the best Advantage. 
They are always gay and sprightly, and 
set off ye worst faces in Europe with ye 
best airs.” In Italy he felt at home. 


Poetic fields encompass me around, 
And still I seem to tread on classic ground, 


he writes in his poetic epistle to Lord 
Halifax, The sense of the picturesque 
was also not wanting in him, as in so 
many other travellers of that age. 

“The fatigue of our crossing the Apen- 
nines and of our whole journey from Loretto 
to Rome, was very greatly relieved by the 
variety of scenes we passed,” he tells us, 





and then goes on to speak of the rude 
prospect of rocks rising one above another, 
and so forth, quite in the modern manner. 
The poet Gray spent threeyears abroad which 
produced a considerable influence on his 
character, On the twenty-ninth of March, 
1739, he started with Horace Walpole from 
Dover, and on the day after their arrival 
in Paris, dined at Lord Holdernesse’s to 
meet the Abbé Prévot d’Exiles, the author 
of “Manon Lescaut.” He mentions the 
famous comic actress Jeanne Quinault as 
reminding him of Mrs. Clive. It was 
during the journey to Italy that the 
estrangement with Walpole, arising from 
the trivial matter of a pet spaniel, arose. 
At Rome Gray saw the English Pretender 
“displaying his rueful length of person.” 
While staying at the Grande Chartreuse he 
installed in the Album of the Fathers his 
well-known Aleaic ode beginning, “Oh tu 
severi religio loci.” This book, tnough not 
the poem, perished during the French 
Revolution. How different was Gray’s 
comfortable mode of progression to that 
of Goldsmith, who had but a guinea in his 
pocket when he started on the Grand 
Tour, and according to Boswell “ disputed 
his way through Europe.” What his 
journey was like can be gathered from the 
pages of “ The Traveller” or “The Vicar 
of Wakefield.” 

The Continent, and Paris in particular, 
has rarely secn a more brilliant succe-sion 
of visitors than in the years 1762 and 
1763. In January of the former year 
Sterne reached the French capital, and was 
at once received within the charmed circle 
of the philosophic salons. “My head is 
turned,” he writes to Garrick, ‘‘ with what 
I see, and the unexpected honour I have 
met with here, Tristram was almost as 
much known here as in London. . . . Ihave 
just now a fortnight’s dinners and suppers 
on my hands.” Wiutering in the South 
of France in those days was no light under- 
taking, as we can gather from the minute 
directions which Sterne gives to his wife 
and daughter when setting forth for this 
purpose. ‘Give the Custom House officers 
what I told you, and at Calais more if 
you have much Scotch snuff,” he writes, 
and complains that “they have bad pins 
and vile needles here,” i.e. in France, and 
thinks it would be advisable to bring with 
them a strong bottle screw, and a good 
stout copper tea-kettle, In the midst of 
these minute particulars he constantly com- 
mends them to the care of Providence, 
and it is satisfactory to know that they 
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arrived safely at Toulouse after a three 
weeks’ journey. In October, 1765, Sterne 
set out on his Sentimental Journey through 
France and Italy. 

Edward Gibbon remained three months 
in Paris during the year 1763, but does 
not tell us all that we should like to know 
about the men and manners of that interest- 
ing period, though visiting the houses of 
Madame Geoffrin, Madame Helvétius, and 
the Baron d’Holbach. During his stay 
there Louis Racine died, and also the 
novelist and poet Marivaux, whose works 
were so eagerly read by Gray. 

Hume arrived in the French capital at 
the latter end of the same year, and entered 
into the life of the “salons,” then at the 
height of their reputation, with much zest. 
D’Alembert and Turgot were among his 
closest friends, Flattery was shown him 
on all sides, and the children of the 
Dauphin learnt by heart little polite 
speeches about his works. 

Gibbon meanwhile was studying various 
antiquarian works on Italy at Lausanne, 
and later on conceived at Rome the idea 
of his great work. “It was at Rome,” he 
writes, ‘‘on the fifteenth of October, 1764, as 
I sat musing amid the ruins of the Capitol, 
while the bare-footed friars were singing 


vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, that the 
idea of writing the decline and fall of the 
city first started to my mind.” 

Such are some of the more memorable 
events in the lives of these men of letters 
during their travels on the Continent— 
travels which made the deeper impression 


on their minds from the comparative 
difficulty and unusualness of such ex- 
peditions in those days, Even much later 
on the comfort and expedition was not 
sensibly increased. An interesting series 
of hints to “Persons travelling from 
Britain into France” appears in the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1786. From 
them we gather that no such thing was to 
be had in France as ready furnished 
lodgings, and that it was impossible to 
board in a “ genteel family,” and extremely 
difficult to get into “genteel company.” 
The author also remarks that this keeping 
of good company is attended with some 
expense, &@ man must game, he must 
keep a carriage, and he must dress accord- 
ing to the fashion, and adds; “ North 
Britons wish to get into good company, but 
do not wish to spend their money idly, 
either because they have it not to spend, or 
because they wish to make a better use of 
it, There is only one advice to be given 





to these gentlemen: they must either resolve 
to part freely with their money or to keep 
out of good company.” An interesting 
account of a Tour in South Holland in 
1793, made by a Leicestershire clergyman, 
is to be found in the same magazine for 
that year. Starting from Harwich, he had 
first of all to obtain a permit from the post 
office agent at a cost of twelve shillings 
and sixpence, and on returning to his inn 
found a Custom House officer “ waiting to 
rummage” his portmanteau. He had then 
to lay in stores for the voyage, among 
which were a “couple of small neats’ 
tongues,” which cost the sum of eight 
shillings. They set sail in the “Diana” 
schooner with a crew consisting of a 
mate, two stewards, and thirteen sailors, 
The boat carried four four-pounders, two 
two-pounders, and six swivels by way of 
armament, There were fourteen passengers, 
including an English family who were 
going to spend a few years in Switzerland. 
“ After weighing anchor the Government 
dispatches for the Minister at the Hague 
were fastened to a heavy weight of lead, 
that they might be instantly sunk in case 
any of the enemy’s ships should appear.” 
Most of the unfortunate passengers became 
sick early in the evening—they had started 
at half-past three in the afternoon—and 
must have been glad to land at Helvetsluys 
between eleven and twelve o'clock the 
following day. For the passage one guinea 
was paid, a half-crown being given to the 
steward and a shilling to every sailor. 

Into his subsequent adventures we can- 
not follow him, but he makes a curious 
remark about the Dutch women, who had 
“black patches stuck upon their temples 
which, I was told, were not regarded so 
much in the light of beauty spots as 
amulets against the head ach.” 

Between 1770 and 1780 there would 
appear to have been a regular service of 
boats running between Dover and Calais, as 
we gather from a contemporary work. The 
author says : “ The packet boats cross daily; 
they are safe and their captains well known. 
These from Calais to Dover are English. 
They only charge ten shillings, but they 
put you to further charges by obliging you 
to get into a boat a mile from shore when- 
ever you do not arrange with the captain to 
land you at his own expense and risk. If 
you are rich you can have a little vessel to 
take you over for five Louis and land you 
at the harbour without further charge. 
You must give the sailors—of the packet 
boats —half-a-crown for drink, without 
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which portmanteaux, night-caps, pistols, 
eatables, and, above all, bottles of Burgundy 
become invisible.” 

In the “ Annual Register” for July the 
first, 1782, we, moreover, hear that “a 
communication was opened between Dover 
and Calais, and four English and four 
French vessels appointed to sail alternately 
between each port.” With this innovation 
the earlier period of Continental travelling 
comes to a close. The opening of the 
Continent after the long revolutionary war, 
and again after Waterloo, caused large 
numbers of Englishmen to go abroad. 
Paris was the first point of attraction, and 
in 1814 appeared the first English guide to 
that city—Galignani’s Picture of Paris. 
Mariana Starke’s Letters from Italy were 
indispensable at this time, and a little later 
on appeared her “ Guide for Travellers on 
the Continent,” which was published by 
John Murray in 1820, and led to the 
subsequent issue of the famous guide-books 
of that name. 





A VERY MODERN HISTORIAN. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 

- He was a very clever young man indeed. 
He was fully justified, as his friends were, 
in taking himself seriously. It was expected 
of him to make a great figure in the world, 
and to cover the name of Higgins with 
glory; and he intended to fulfil all that 
expectation. What he failed to take 
seriously enough was the limited spending 
power of the modest sum of money his 
father left to him; and the fact that an 
income must be his first consideration, glory 
a very distant second. And he did not take 
the spirit of the age seriously enough. He 
believed the two to be one and indivisible. 

With his blushing University honours 
thick upon him, he settled down to a 
literary career as being alike glorious and 
remunerative. He had made a special line 
of history, and he set to work upon histori- 
cal biography. He noticed very little 
history in the market ; he imagined it must 
therefore be required. He had never cared 
for political economy, or believed in the 
regulation of supply by demand. There 
was no doubt that the public were lamen- 
tably ignorant of history—apt to look upon 
all the centuries behind them not even as a 
preface to their little day, still less as the 
earlier, necessary, and explanatory chapters 
thereof, but as quite another story. Of 
such few historical personages as were enu- 
mer.ted by school primers, they had wildly 








false impressions. He did not care to 
attempt working exhausted mines or bot- 
tomless pits, such as the character of Henry 
the Eighth or of Mary Queen of Scots. He 
would pioneer the public to comparatively 
unbroken ground. He would introduce it 
first to Cardinal Ximenes and his times. 
The Reformation, the Spanish Inquisition, 
and the opening out of the New World 
should take their right proportions, coming 
incidentally into the plane of the picture. 
On what foundation were current ideas 
more vaguely and erroneously constructed # 

He spent three years, infinite pains, and 
all his money over his history, keeping 
himself fed and clothed, and travelling in 
quest of the necessary information. Then 
he sent the precious MS to the best 
publishing house. It was returned within 
a fortnight, accompanied by a polite and 
appreciative letter, regretting that there 
was no present demand for information on 
the subject of Cardinal Ximenes. It was a 
blow, and an annoying financial inconve- 
nience ; but Higgins, after a day’s despair, 
took courage, and sent it to a Jess illustrious 
house. Again it returned, this time with a 
flattering criticism and a generous offer to 
furnish the author with an estimate of cost 
of production, advertising, and so on, if he 


wished to bring the book out at his own 
risk. They regretted, et cetera, et cetera, no 
demand for, et cetera, et cetera. 

He had only just money enough in hand 
to keep himself going on the most ascetic 


lines for a few weeks longer. He had his 
MS. back, and sent it to another publisher, 
and to another, and another, and to all of 
them. Nobody would purchase his book, or 
bring it out except at his own sole risk. 
The public cared nothing for Cardinal Xime- 
nes, and no publisher cared to undertake to 
make them care. It was a most interesting 
work—to the author, no doubt—but it threw 
no new light upon present day problems, 
and the public was interested in no other 
problems. 

He was in a fury of disgust and misery. 
His contempt for the many-headed fool, the 
common throng, was so violent that it 
must have strangled him prematurely had 
he not found relief in words. Prematurely 
only ; for he had no choice but to hang 
himself or put a bullet through his head at 
once, as soon as he should have flung his 
Parthian arrow at the foe. Then he could 
die in peace, knowing how it would squirm 
and smart, 

There was nothing left after but to die. 
He had no money, He was already too old 
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to take up another profession with success, 
and he was not quite so insane as to try 
literature any farther. 

He fell upon his last quire, and his 
writing-pad. The winged words flew from 
his burning pen. It was such fascinating 
work that the days too flew uncounted, and 
he needed little food besides tobacco. The 
words drew him after them, fiercely master- 
ful. He needed to make no journeys 
now after material, not even to the British 
Museum opposite. He had material in 
abundance under his hand ; in those sub- 
stantial, ragzed-edged, type-written piles 
scattered all over the room. He had no- 
thing to do but, as it were, write in nega- 
tions of all he had said therein. 

He wrote at the rate of eight thousand 
words a day, and in ten days he had 
finished. There was enough for one 
volume, and one was enough for his 
vengeance. He laughed hysterically for an 
hour at what he had done, and then rushed 
with his packet to a publisher’s office. 

He chose a publisher hitherto untried ; 
first, because of course this was not history ; 
secondly, because though he firmly intended 
to retire that night and for ever from life 
and battle and reputation, he did not wish 
the author of “The Real Ximenes” to be 
identified with the serious and cultured 
historian of “Ximenes and the Catholic 
Queen,” Arthur Higgins, of Balliol. He 
called himself now by a Greek initial 
pseudonym, The common fool was prone 
to shudder all the more painfully at a 
scourge from an unknown, unseen hand. 
He returned to Museum Mansions to burn 
his original MSS, and die as on a funeral pyre, 

He sat down first, and turned them 
tenderly over. It amused him to recall, as 
he skimmed here and there over the thin 
purple and white pages, how he had 
parodied this and that. He had proved 
Ximenes to be a buffoon, Isabella the 
Catholicaspiritualist, anda promoter of bogus 
exploration and extermination companies, 
one or two of which had by ftuke “ struck 
oil”; Columbus being her agent. The 
Spanish Inquisition was no more than the 
County Council of its time ; the Reformers, 
anarchists and agnestics. He laughed with 
glee as he read, and laughed still more in 
derision at the foreshadowed anguish of the 
castigated public. He wished he believed 
in the immortality of his soul or in his astral 
body, that he might expect to see those 
squirmings and listen to those groans. He 
wished so much that he began to consider. 
He had two half-crowns left, How long 


“come on after to the Empire. 1 have a box.” 





could a man live on two half-crowns? How 
long would it be until the lash might curl 
and smart round the shoulders of the public? 
Ah! impossible. He must content himself 
with the joy of anticipation ; with chewing 
the cud of revengeful hope, say, until to- 
morrow morning. It wasa pleasure he could 
afford, and need not be cut so hastily short. 

He could not stay indoors. He suddenly 
wearied of dipping into the type-written 
pages ; even of seeing as in double columns 
their avenging paragraphs, He craved for 
more food for his rage. He walked swiftly 
through the streets crowded by his silly 
little victims, the public, playing artlessly 
in the executioner’s very path, all uncon- 
scious of their doom. At Piccadilly Circus 
he met a man he knew, a dabbler in litera- 
ture, who made little fortunes at will by 
shocking society. 

“You are ‘le bien-venu,’ Higgins,” he 
cried. “I have an Antipodean uncle to 
feed and keep good for a few hours, 
Jervis swore to stand by me and see me 
through, but he has failed—wife ill. Dine 
with us in his place, there’s a good boy, and 


Higgins was weak with hunger, and 
did not refuse. He would like to have 
one more peep at this foolish world, before 
he quitted it for some higher plane. He 
dined well and not unwisely, and enjoyed 
the entertainment after with quite a new 
zest ; as if it had been his first experience. 
After all, the uniqueness of a last enter- 
tainment should be as titillating to the 
palate as that of a first. Next morning 
he looked more tolerantly at life. With 
the assistance of tobacco—the last of his 
stock—his good dinner of last night would 
keep him going another day. He smoked 
until evening, amusing himself by dipping 
again into the old MS., reading with 
bursts of loud laughter those parallel columns 
in invisible ink, 

At six o’clock came a telegram. He was 
tolerant enough of life to wonder resignedly 
if it might be an invitation to supply the 
place of another defaulting dinner-guest. 

It was an urgent request to meet at 
once, at his private address, the publisher 
to whom he had taken his second MS. 
only ycsterJay. 

A gratified smile illumined his visage. 
The publisher lived quite near, in Bedford 
Square, Higgins repaired thither at once. 
As there was no prospect of dinner, he had 
not much time left on his hands. 

The arbiter of fate was a German Jew. 
He received the author of that biting 
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satire with hauteur; hiding his anguish 
heroically as, after twenty centuries of it, 
his race has learned to do. 

‘This little thing of yours—I brought it 
home yesterday by the merest accident,” 
he explained. ‘I had toothache this 
morning, and was a prisoner here, so I 
read it. It is smart in its way; not 
scholarly, you know, or polished, or very 
original, but it may hit home here and 
there. I might sell an edition off cheap, 
though most likely it will moulder away in 
my cellars. I suppose nobody else has 
seen it? No? Will you take twenty 
pounds for it outright? I will give you 
the cheque now.” 

He could live, with care, for ten weeks 
upon twenty pounds. He knew the man 
wouldn’t have touched it had it been worth 
less than five hundred, but: he only cared 
to live long enough to see it in print and 
the lash round the writhing shoulders of 
the public. He accepted. 

The publisher, who ran a racy review, 
eaid in a casual sort of way, as Higgins was 
departing : 

* By the way, if you like to turn off a 
little thing of the same kind—four to seven 
thousand words—I might find room for it 
in the ‘Crucible’; something to catch the 
public fancy. Tell them Gladstone wrote 
‘Hedda Gabler,’ for instance, and let me 
have it to-morrow night. I go to press on 
Thursday.” 

So he must renounce with a sharp pang 
his scheme of vengeance. The public was 
too thick-headed to understand, too thick- 
skinned to feel. Well, he must fill up 
somehow the ten weeks of waiting, and 
amuse his unexpected leisure. Why not 
scratch off such an article? What were 
morality, art, possibility, common sense ? 
What was left to him but private enjoyment 
of his scorn? Why should he not amuse 
himself thus easily by tickling the public 
ear, ever greedy for new sensations ? 

He wrote a score of such articles, brighter 
and more vigorous than they were daring or 
original He wrote them under many 
pseudonyms, and in many styles, varying 
between grave philosophical discussion and 
cynical flippancy. 

He proved that Bacon wrote the Casket 
Letters and Pope those of Junius. He 
ventured nearer home, and brought the 
Vatican pamphlets, ascribed to Gladstone, 
home to Cardinal Manning, and he dis- 
covered in Sir William Harcourt the author 
of “ Lothair.” 

He proved Joan of Arc, Allred the Great, 








Charlemagne, and Oliver Cromwell to have | 
been sun-myths ; and “ Number One” of 
the Irish Secret Societies to be the same | 
legendary phantasm which appeared from 
time to time here, there, and everywhere, 
as Noah, Sardanapalus, Aspasia, St. Dunstan, 
Tamerlane, Mahomet, Wiil Sumers, Swift, 
Napoleon, and “ Iota,” 

He tore to tatters all so-called historic | 
sayings. It was Achilles, at the Siege of 
Troy, who cried, “‘ Up, Guards, and at em,” 
Wellington could not possibly have given 
such a command at Waterloo, being at that 
date engaged in playing at Bible acrostics 
with Miss J, at the Kremlin. ‘‘C’est mag- 
nifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre,” was the 
ery of admiration with which the Trojans 
received the colossal wooden horse. Under 
another pseudonym he proved that there 
never was a Troy, and that the younger 
Pliny wrote Homer. 

It was the first two squatters who struck 
oil in America who bade each other “ play 
the man, and they would light between 
them such a candle as should never be put 
out.” Bishop Latimer could not have been 
present in any capacity at Ridley’s burning, 
being just then engaged superintending the 
laying down of electric light in his ep’scopal 
palace. As for the use of electricity in 
Mary Tudor’s time, did not many discoveries 
go out of fashion into oblivion? Was 
lightning not always at hand? and was 
there not an immense demand in those days 
for supply of all manner of firewoiks ? and 
did not demand—he knew too well now— 
create supply ? 

No European officer said: ‘Gentlemen 
of the Guard, fire first,” The sentence 
occurs in the early literature of the Incas, 
and would be better translated: ‘‘ You do 
the fighting, and I'll keep behind your 
back.” Nor was it declared: “The Guard 
dies, but dces not surrender,” This was a 
snobbish attempt «t improving upon the 
motto of an Assyrian cohort; “ The th 
doesn’t dance,” 

Charles the First did not say, “ Re- 
member.” He had completely lost his voice, 
crossing the Park from St. James’s Palace 
on a January morning in the two perfectly 
authentic shirts exhibited within recent 
years at the New Gullery. Abbé Edgeworth 
did not bid the “Son of St. Louis, ascend 
to heaven,” He merely raised his arm 
high to shake the King’s hand in farewell, 
according to the Court fashion lately revived. 
The significance of the gesture was, of 
course, a hidden thing from the canaille 
who reported on it, 
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James the First of Scotland made a 
ferocious threat, not a patriotic resolution, 
when he said “he would make the key 
keep the castle, and the bracken-bush keep 
the cow.” He was determined upon re- 
ducing his nobles to a diet of cold iron, 
as he would turn their cattle to find fodder 
in the bracken, He added, though the 
saying has been ascribed to a less illustrious 
speaker, that “it would be awkward for the 
coo.” He professed no such sympathy, in 
Scotch or English, for the lord of the castle. 

Henri of Navarre’s promise of the “ poule 
au pot” to his lieges has been perverted 
by his admirers far out of its meaning. 
It was a threat to boil them like fowls 
if they continued contumacious ; a favourite 
Oriental method of enforcing the Royal 
pleasure, borrowed also by the Emperor 
Nero for the benefit of Saint John. Louis 
the Fifteenth did not say, “ After me the 
deluge,” The expression occurs in an early 
legend of that pure sun-and-rain myth, 
Saint Swithin. 

Galileo did not say “e pur si muove,” 
with reference to the earth’s rotation round 
the sun, He gave vent to the exclamation 
falling upon a landing-stage, after being 
} compelled by the Inquisition to go down 
the river on a penny steamer and con- 
sume refreshments sold on board. Luther 
was not the author of “Ich kann nicht 
It was the remark with which 
Roger Ascham prefaced his customary can- 
ings of Lady Jane Grey, when she was 
backward with German irregular verbs, 
Charles the Second neither apologised for 
being such an unconscionable long time 
a-dying, nor charged his brother not to 
| let poor Nelly starve. Being a Stuart, and 
therefore a tyrant worse than Lobengula, 
the longer he kept his courtiers on their 
legs about him, and the more who were 
killed by lingering tortures to honour the 
catastrophe of his death, the better he 
would be pleased. 

George the Second never said to his 
dying wife, “J’aurai des maf’ resses.” George 
the Third did not habitually cry, “ What ? 
What? What?” for he always conversed 
in Norman French. George the Fourth 
did not command, “Bring me a glass of 
brandy, Harris,” for recently found records 
prove him to have been a strict teototaller 
all his days, 

} Newton truly exclaimed, ‘“ Diamond, 

Diamond, you little know what mischief 
you have done,” but he never kept a dog, 
living in terror of hydrophobia. He of 
course apostrophised Sirius, the bright dog- 





star, whom he superstitiously believed to be 
responsible for a piece of bad luck, namely, 
an apple falling upon his head which 
knocked his new wig into the mire. 
Nelson never signalled to the fleet, “ Eng- 
land expects every man this day to do his 
duty.” The signal was in a cipher in- 
telligible only to Lady Hamilton, who was 
watching the action from a private caravel, 
and was, being interpreted: “Chops and 
tomato sauce, and don’t forget the warming- 
pan.” 

Browning, not Talleyrand, said that 
language was given to conceal thought. 
Goethe did not cry, “ Licht, mehr licht.” 
The plaint came anonymously from a West 
End Square, one foggy winter’s night. 

The Grand Old Man was a personification 
by Aristophanes of the Singing Memnon. 
Mr. W. H. Smith did not declare he stood 
by his duty to his Queen and country ; 
they were Cardinal Wolsey’s last words at 
Leicester Abbey. It was George Washing- 
ton who told George the Third that the 
American Colonies would be “un _joli 
souvenir.” It was Dick Turpin at York 
who said, “J’y suis, j’y reste.” And 
Beaconsfield could not have brought us 
peace with honour, because “‘ there never was 
no sich a person.” He was a sun-myth, too. 

So Arthur Higgins made money and a 
name; several names. His new book 
came out, and then he made another and 
still bigger name, Fortune was secured to 
him, and the public waited only until he 
should disclose his identity, to fling itself at 
his feet. All the world wondered who the 
brilliant new historian might be, who had 
opened out such daring paths through the 
maze of history. The cap of honour was 
fitted first upon this eminent personage, 
then on that. Every member of the 
Government and front Opposition bench ; 
every littérateur of English tongue, old fogey 
and youngest poet or humorist; every 
foreign statesman of notoriety ; every member 
of the French Academy in turn ; was softly 
impeached on the count of one or other of 
those articles or of that book. Then a 
sudden little rumour sprang up like an 
evening breeze out of some club corner. It 
was said that one man wrote all, book and 
articles. Instantly arose the inevitable 
whirlwind of loud contradictions, which 
as suddenly subsiding exhausted, revealed 
the theory, distinct, immutable, and sub- 
stantial, an accepted fact. 

A moment, and discussion raged around 
once more. Who was the man? Gladstone ? 
Balfour? X% Zola? Vandam? 
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How it oozed out nobody knew, but one 
day common report proclaimed the man to 
be Arthur Higgins. The evening papers 
were full of the discovery ; the dailies took 
up the hymn of exultation and praise. The 
magazines and reviews followed when they 
could, each with its homage to the author 
and his golden future, He acknowledged 
his work with a pang. It was renouncing 
for ever his credit as a serious historian. 
But one must live. Praise is sweet, and 
money is useful, What if he had gained 
it by a trick, by paltering with truth? 
Tricks pay, and truth did not. So Arthur 
Higgins sold his soul to the devil. 

A Minister looking round for a brilliant 
young man to fill an important post, took 
a fancy to one of the more daring articles, 
and hearing Higgins was the author, 
decided to offer the post to him. Higgins 
heard of his coming fortune, and was wild 
with pride and joy. He anxiously awaited 
the post, cr the special messenger bringing 
the appointment. The sound of the 
knocker set his heart leaping almost out 
of his breast. 

It was only an editor’s letter with a 
request for another article in his second 
manner. The public was impatient for 
one. Kept waiting too long for advertise- 


ment of his existence, it would presently 


forget him altogether. There was a liberal 
cheque enclosed. 

Forget him! Impossible—and yet—it is 
a hurrying and thankless world. There is 
many a slip between the rumour of an 
appointment and the lip of realisation. 
He would astonish the public once more, 
He laughed louder than ever at the idea 
which for the moment seemed quite new. 

He wrote the most clinching article he 
had turned out yet, Was it possible a 
simple people could err so wide of the 
mark as to accredit the obscure Arthur 
Higgins with the authorship of the 
mysterious works? He proved beyond all 
possibility of doubt that they were all 
written by two self-taught journalists; 
William Brown, of York, and Thomas 
Swith, of Exeter. 

The article appeared in the leading 
evening’ paper, ‘The Hyde Park Gazette.” 
It was copied into the dailies and the 
country papers, Country correspondents 
wrote to authenticate the statement. There 
was a William Brown at York, and a 
Thomas Smith at Exeter. 

The Minister read it in the extra special 
edition of “The Hyde Park Gazette,” 
though it was not an organ of his party. 
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Fortunately he had not yet acted upon the 
impulse which suggested the obscure 
Arthur Higgins for the vacant post in his 
gift. An hour later he appointed his 
nephew’s brother-in-law. 

A few days later Arthur Higgins sent a 
batch of articles to the papers whose 
circulation he had multiplied by ten. 
Perhaps they were not written with his old 
verve, Perhaps his disappointment had 
made him go flat Perhaps the line was 
played out. The editors were unable to find 
room for his contributions, owing to the pres- 
sure of important matter upon their space. 

Another evening, and a short paragraph 
sold them like wildfire once more, Arthur 
Higgins, of Balliol, the brilliant historian, 
critic, new humorist, had blown out his 
brains, 

It was quite expected for nine days that 
he would write an article, scoffing at the | 
credulity of the public who ascribed to him } 
the deed of some other man, of the Prime 
Minister, or the author of “Dodo,” or of 
Mr. Henry Irving. But the rest of his 
series of negations was silence. 


DAVID CROWHURST'S ORDEAL. 


A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


_o-_ 


CHAPTER IV. A DESOLATE HOME, 


Aut this time Elsie went from day to 
day in a kind of agony, feeling as each 
morning dawned that she could not bear 
to see another, yet holding on tenaciously | 
to existence. All day long she was follow- 
ing her husband through every sort of pain- 
ful scene ; when she lay awake at night her 
imagination still depicted painful images. 
At this time of terrible uncertainty there 
was always a kind of desperate hope that 
at any moment intelligence might be re- 
ceived ; or it might even be possible that he 
who formed the subject of all her thoughts 
might suddenly return. 

Elsie’s own words lent colour to the 
suspicion against her cousin. In the matter [| 
of her uncle’s legacy she now blamed her- 
self passionately, and her frantic expressions | 
verged upon exaggeration, She was sub- 
jected to endless ingenuities of cross-exami- 
nation by inquisitive investigators, feeling 
that her most secret fancies were being 
extorted from her and forced to bear an 
interpretation which they were never in- [ 
tended to have; but she was naturally 
candid, and deeply imbued with a conviction 
that frankness was a sacred obligation. 
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In those dark days her cousin was the 
best staff upon which Mrs, Raeburn had to 
lean. His courageous spirit met every 
emergency. He was equal to rapid con- 
clusion and calculation, encountering with 
a dauntless front every kind of trivial 
necessity, side by side with considerations 
worthy of the solemnity of the occasion. 
He could subdue his own soul, forcing it 
into silence, for he had resolved to be true 
as heaven to the desolate woman and her 
children ; but many an hour his heart was 
like to break with the acute and aching 
sympathy which bears its full share of the 
sorrow which it finds itself unable to 
relieve. The thought which troubled him 
most was that, as suspicion had touched 
him, so it might alight on Elsie. Even 
the idea drove the good fellow frantic. 
Any chance doubt might express a deadly 
misgiving; a thoughtless word might mean 
an accusation; careless shafts aimed at 
random but wounding like fiery arrows— 
against such blows as these he had no 
power to protect her Between the hot 
and fiery impulse to defy the world, and 
the sorrowful, tender patience which coun- 
selled endurance, his strength of mind some- 
times forsook him. 

Autumn’s eatly glories came and went, 
The maples flamed; oak and ash were 
burnished in bronze and crimson; the 
sumachs burst into glowing fires, filling all 
the landscape with deep, strong radiance. 
The wind drifted all the waysides and 
wood-paths with a downpour of colour, and 
through the thinning boughs one caught 
glimpses of distant splendours among the 
hills. . 

David Crowhurst walked with bent 
head and lagging footsteps. His temper 
was too sweet and patient to become 
morose, but a cloud of heaviness and dis- 
couragement darkened his soul. As he 
approached Ingleside he paused, looking 
around reflectively. It must be close to 
this very spot that Raeburn had been last 
seen, Oh, if there were any force that 
could wrest the secret from earth and sky, 
these silent witnesses which deepest anguish 
had no power to move! It was a horrible 
thing that human life should be blackened 
by endless despair, and that no remedy for 
it should exist. Even in his trouble an 
element of hope presented itself to David's 
patient and trustful spirit. The two elder 
children were playing in the lane and 
rushed to meet him; active, lively little 
figures, flushed and joyous, breathing 
warmth and commotion, their merry 





childish voices ringing out unconcernedly, 
forgetting, or altogether unaware of the 
loss they had sustained. 

When he entered the sitting-room, it 
seemed so still that at first he believed that 
the room was empty. Elsie had fallen into 
her chair as though exhausted ; her head 
was bowed on her clasped hands, every 
fold of her black gown, every line of the 
listless, drooping form was expressive of 
despairing misery. She did not stir as 
the door opened. Crowhurst stood looking 
down at her, his rugged face glorified by 
an infinite tenderness, a pure affection abso- 
lutely untinged by egotism. As he stood 
silent, she roused herself, The sight of him 
brought a thrill to her thoughts, an eager 
light to her eyes; he might possibly prove 
the bearer of news. 

“Oh, David,” she said, “I must have 
fallen asleep, At night, the hours pass, 
and I cannot close my eyes.” 

She partly rose, but faltered, sinking 
back in her weakness, with hands tightly 
clasped, and thin white fingers quivering. 

“I hate to sleep; I am haunted by such 
terrible dreams, I always see Reuben 
dead, or dying, or perhaps enduring some 
terrible form of suffering. Sometimes I 
think he may be lying stiff and cold, close 
beside us. It seems so cruel that his own 
wife and children should be able to rest 
until they find him. Then, when I lie 
awake, I listen to every sound, for tidings 
might come at any moment, It Reuben 
needs me, I must hold myself in readiness, 
I could not fail him.” 

David sighed heavily, but he remained 
silent. He had no comfort to administer, 
and the poor fellow smarted under a sense 
of his own incapacity. Of what use was 
his strength or his money when they were 
unable to avert one pang, or gain a moment's 
peace? It was horrible to him to witness 
such misery; it was like desecration, a 
brutal intrusion into the holy of holies, 
yet he was the only one upon whom she 
had any real claim, upon whom she could 
depend for brotherly care or guidance. 
He had meant to tell her that popu'ar 
suspicion had pointed to him as Raeburn’s 
murderer; partly because he thought it 
right that she should understand all the 
circumstances of the case ; partly influenced 
by an eager, instinctive clutching at human 
comprehension and sympathy. Now, tie 
natural chivalry of the man protested. He 
instantly abandoned the intention. He 
must bear his own burden, and as large a 
share of hers as she would allow him to 
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assume, What did it matter? Amid such 
a culmination of miseries a little more or 
less made no difference. 

“ Your little ones,” he said unsteadily, 
“You must think of them; for their sake 
you must be brave.” 

“Oh! the children; if it were not for 
them I could not live at all.” Two hot 
tears, that scorched like fire, gathered in her 
eyes, and fell heavily on her black dress. 
“David, they keep hinting that I was a 
bad wife to him, asking if we quarrelled ; 
oh ! it is cruel, cruel. If he had died with 
us, and I could have held his hand, and 
closed his eyes, kissing him as he lay in his 
coffin; if I could have gone to see his 
grave, I feel that I could have endured 
God’s will, but it is the uncertainty that is 
insupportable. David, this watching and 
waiting is like being burnt in a fire, 
consumed slowly, inch by inch.” 

Her voice had a shrill anguish which was 
intolerable to the listener ; he flung up his 
hand into the air with a gesture which was 
altogether involuntary, as he uttered a 
smothered groan of pain. Elsie was re- 
volving in her mind many bitter thoughts. 

“TI do not know what I am saying or 
doing; this is more than I can bear. Per- 
haps I have never been very good, but I 
am not worse than others. I could count 
them all up to you—the women who are 
my age, and who were married when I was. 
Nothing terrible has happened to them. 
They are at peace, and I am wretched. 
What have I done that God’s hand should 
be laid so heavily upon me—that I should 
be tortured? David, you are wise and 
good, why don’t you answer me?” 

* Elsie,” implored Crowhurst, holding out 
his hands to her with a sort of dumb suppli- 
cation to her not to say any more. These 
were the thoughts which he had himself 
repulsed as a temptation; hearing them 
clothed with words wounded him past 
endurance. Elsie’s suffering had assumed 
the form of a momentary madness; she 
was driven beyond the bounds of her 
sensitive and impressionable temperament. 
David was surprised and perplexed. He 
comprehended but dimly this frenzy of out- 
reged nature, due to physical as much as 
mental causes. This was not a reasonable, 
controlled soul like his own, but the less 
steadfast spirit of an excitable, wayward, 
and distracted woman. As her mind re- 
gained its balance, and Elsie heard the 
voice of bewildered exhortation and con- 
solation sounding in her ears, ske knew 
that her cousin could no more follow her 
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in the impulsive outcry of her passion than 
if he had been a stranger, The paroxysm 
left her prostrate, like a creature incapable 
of thought. 

“T can’t bear any more,” she said, in a 
low, slow voice. 

David watched her anxiously. What 
could he do for this stricken creature, with 
the marks of heavy grief and misfortune 
upon her, and with a future before her in 
which Heaven alone knew how many mis- 
fortunes might be coming? Then he went 
home, very sad, weary, and doubtful. 

As the hours ebbed away into days, and the 
days lengthened into months, the dramatic 
stir and commotion occasioned by Reuben 
Raeburn’s disappearance gradually subsided. 
It remained, and for many a long year would 
continue to exist in the country, as a tale 
of wonder, It became an accepted fact, to 
all except his wife, that Raeburn had 
passed from the land of the living, Un- 
fortunately, to Mrs, Raeburn existence 
continued a fever of expectation and 
anticipation which shattered her faculties, 
mental and physical. Those about her could 
see her wearing into angles, and daily watch 
the growing lines of pain and thought. 
Some were sufficiently unprincipled to trade 
upon her incredulity; and however wild 
and extravagant might be the proposed 
expedients upon which she set her heart, 
her cousin could not bear to thwart her 
wayward fancies. Enterprising investi- 
gators were continually finding clues to the 
missing man’s whereabouts; stories of 
persons exactly answering to Raeburn’s 
description came from many distant regions ; 
but when time, money, and ingenuity had 
been spent upon the search, it invariably 
ended in nothing, leaving Elsie a prey to 
the terrible disappointment which is born of 
suffering. She lost all power of concentrating 
her thoughts upon practical needs and pro- 
saic necessities, dwelling upon this one ab- 
sorbing theme until the strain upon her 
senses resulted in a sort of prepossession, 
which, intensified by physical weakness 
and the solitude of her life, amounted to 
actual mania. Her home duties, the care 
of her property, even her children, lost 
interest, and came to be regarded as dis- 
tasteful distractions. Had it not been for 
David Crowhurst’s fostering care, Ingleside 
would speedily have drifted to total rack 
and ruin. At first, David proposed that 
the farm should be let, and that his cousin 
and her children should make their home 
with him; this plan, he thought, would 
afford mutual accommodation, as it would 
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be impossible for Mrs. Raeburn to work 
Ingleside alone, and at that time he needed 
a housekeeper. No man could be more 
tender to the memory of the lost than 
David, as no man could be more tolerant and 
forbearing with the living, and he tried to 
look at the project on every side with the 
impartial daylight of unselfish observation 
before speaking of it. But Elsie indignantly 
rejected the plan ; she was quite determined 
that in the spot from whence her husband 
had disappeared she should remain until 
some trace of him, dead or alive, were found. 
Finding her impervious to reason, David 
yielded the point. If a passing spasm 
contracted his heart, a thrill of longing, a 
pang of self-restraint, he bore it quietly, 
not being used to considering himself. Elsie 
could not put aside her own wild fancies, nor 
could David enter into or comprehend them, 
so there was a separation between them 
which had nothing to do with external 
obstacles, while love itself stood baffled and 
discouraged by the discovery. Elsie always 
retained an idea that her cousin had refused 
to enter into her special sorrow. It was 
only when she found that her resources 
were becoming crippled from the large 
sums which she had continually been 
expending upon that hopeless and endless 
quest, and perceived that if something were 
not done to supply the deficiency the search 
must be abandoned, that she would consent 
to let Ingleside, though she insisted upon 
retaining the house for her own use. 
Reuben Raeburn’s loss produced almost 
as deep an effect upon David Crowhurst’s 
character as it had effected upon that of 
the desolate wife. He never became bitter 
or morose, but he lost heart; the simple 
pleasures which he had once enjoyed lost 
all attraction for him. Not even the 
weight of troublous care that oppressed 
him could make an infidel of the loyal 
heart which had no understanding of false- 
hood or distrust ; for the candid soul could 
not deny its own nature, nor abjure the 
strong belief in God, the confidence in 
faith and truth, which lay at the bottom of 
his creed, Still, in his relations with his 
neighbours these events affected him pain- 
fully. He could not endure cold civility 
and averted glances where he had once 
enjoyed a pleasant popularity and supre- 
macy. Had it not been for the need this 
lonely woman and her fatherless little ones 
had of him, he would have left his home, 
and fled away from the suspicion and 
animosity which poisoned the very springs 
of his life. As it was, he turned his back 





on the outside world and retired, as it were, 
within himself. From the depths of his 
honest heart he despised the faint trust 
which had perished at the first breath of 
suspicion. 

His was not the sort of nature which 
is rendered unfit for work even by the 
heaviest calamities of life. He said very 
little, but went quietly about his work, 
asking and receiving sympathy from no 
man, A reserved, depressed man, he 
was only saved from complete isolation by 
affection for the absorbed woman who had 
no thought to spare for his limitless, tender 
devotion, and the little children to whom 
he represented whatever there was of 
fondness and protective care in the world. 
There was a certain consolation in the 
thought that they belonged to him alone, 
and had nothing to look for except the 
cherishing support which he was anxious 
to give them. 

There were three little girls—gentle, 
sensitive, pretty creatures, upon whose 
childhood the dark mystery of pain and 
loss had early cast its shadow, During 
her paroxysms of restless activity, or in the 
long intervals of dejected apathy with 
which they alternated, their mother paid 
little attention to those budding lives. 
In her absorption the ordinary ties seemed 
to have dropped away from her ; she fancied 
that her children were too young to under- 
stand her; and even as they grew older 
persuaded herself that they had their own 
fresh young lives to occupy them, and were 
not to be diverted from their own interests 
by her troubles. The girls in their childish 
minds connected their mother with a vague 
sense of disturbance and desolation, but 
they readily grasped the fact that to Uncle 
David they were the most interesting 
creatures in the world. He delighted in 
their company, never wearied of providing 
simple pleasures for them, and shared their 
childish thoughts and innocent desires to 
his own infinite advantage as well as to 
theirs. All the sweetness of his existence 
proceeded from their affection. To the 
lonely, simple-hearted man, these little 
maids seemed as angels sent to minister 
to him in the wilderness, and he accepted 
the alleviation as coming direct from Heaven 
with the most humble gratitude and re- 
verence, 


CHAPTER V. THE WRAITH. 


One summer’s evening, David Crowhurst 
was walking slowly up to Ingleside. The 
sunset was lighting up all the horizon. 
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Overhead the sky ascended in varying tints 
of daffodil and faint ethereal greenness up 
to the bright summer blue. The pines on 
the hillside stood up against it like rigid 
black shadows cut out against the yellow 
radiance which was belted with flaming 
lines of crimson. Long gleams caught the 
golden rods on the common, turning every 
blossom into richest gold. There were to 
be seen myriad marvellous contrasts in 
pure white, wild rose, shell-tinted purple, 
emphasizing every shade of grey-green 
grass fluttering in the evening breeze—the 
whole producing an iridescent, shimmering 
effect of lilac bloom, while whitish-grey 
buds and waving branches all danced crisply 
together in the evening air. 

The three little girls were on the watch 
for their welcome visitor, and with joyous 
shouts rushed to greet him. Maggie, the 
youngest, a demure little damsel of six, 
was seated triumphantly on his shoulder; 
Jean and Jessie clung to him on either 
side. It was a sort of triumphant pro- 
cession. The little clinging hands and 
pleading childish voices were full of sweetest 
comfort to David ; these fair children cling- 
ing about his knees belonged to him as 
though they had been his own. 

Suddenly he saw a woman making her 
way rapidly through the fields. It was 
Mrs. McBean. She had herself been a 
servant at Ingleside, and had married 
Reuben Raeburn’s head man and factotum, 
a sober, steady man who had saved money ; 
at present they rented the farm from Mrs. 
Raeburn, and lived in a frame house some 
short distance down the road. Something 
unusual had certainly occurred to distress 
the staid and discreet Scotchwoman; her 
face was very pale, her breath came 
hurriedly. Crowhurst, always considerate 
for others, stood still, placed the child on 
the ground, and called out: 

“Ts anything wrong, Mrs. McBean?” 

As the woman emerged on to the road, 
she sank down on to the grass, saying 
breathlessly : 

“Send the children away.” 

“Now, my pretties, run home. Uncle 
David will find something in his pockets 
for the one who gets there quickest.” 

“But we want you too, Uncle David,” 
in a chorus. 

“Yes, I shall be there right away, 
Now, run.” 

Crowhurst stood looking with grave 
concern at the woman’s white face until 
she recovered herself, and spoke. 

“T have had a terrible fright,” looking 
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over her shoulder with a startled glance 
and ashiver. “I saw a wraith,” 

“A wraith!” he repeated in astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes—a spirit—a ghost. Oh! here 
you laugh at such things, but many a 
strange thing I remember to have heard at 
home in the old country. Mr. Crowhurst,” 
bending forward, and speaking in an awed 
whisper, “ Reuben Raeburn’s wraith ap- 
peared to me; I saw it as plainly as I see 

ou.” 

“Reuben Raeburn! You must have 
fancied it,” 

“Why should I? I was not thinking 
about him. I was crossing the pine-grove | 
up above the pasture, when I saw some one 
moving among the trees away to the left. 
I thought it was Sandy, so I hurried to 
catch up to him, then I called out as loud 
as I could. He turned his head and | 
looked at me ; it was Reuben Raeburn.” 

“Then what became of him? 
chance resemblance deceived you, or you 
fancied it.” 

“Well, Iam not much given to fancy- 
ings.” 

Crowhurst knew Mrs. McBean to be a 
practical and clear-headed woman, as little 
likely to be subject to nervous or hysterical 
terrors as any one in the world. He could 
only conclude that she had been deceived | 
by a resemblance in some passing stranger. 
If, however, such a report should reach 
Elsie’s ears, he trembled for the con- 
sequences, 

“Mrs. McBean,” he pleaded earnestly, 
* you would not willingly harm that poor | 
woman who has suffered so much already.” 

_“Ts it Mrs. Raeburn? Why, Mr, | 
Crowhurst, I never felt so sorry for any one 
as for her. As for all the talk”—David 
winced—“I never paid any heed to it, I 
knew her far too well.” 

‘A whisper of this would be sufficient 
to drive her wild. She has been so sorely 


tried that sometimes I fear her reason will | 


not stand the strain.” 

“She has nothing to fear from me. 
You want me to promise not to speak about 
what I have seen,’ Mrs. McBean observed 
shrewdly. “Tl give you my word ready /} 
enough. I don’t want to set myself up for |, 
a laughing-stock for all the world. Now } 
T’ll go home, for I’m shaking all over.” 

The circumstance made a very unpleasant 
impression on David's mind; but, as time 
passed and he heard nothing more of it, the 
remembrance gradually sank into oblivion, 

About sixteen years after Reuben Rae- 
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burn’s strange disappearance, odd rumours 
began to circulate in the vic'nity of 
Streatfield. It was whispered that the 
spirit of the man who had vanished so 
mysteriously was haunting the fields and 
hillsides, lingering amidst the scenes which 
had once been so familiar. Most of these 
stories emanated from Tim Bailey’s cobbler’s 
shop, where the little man’s cronies were 
fond of collecting to discuss an extensive 
variety of subjects. In this part of the 
country many of the settlers were Scotch 
people who had brought their inherited 
superstitions to the new world; their 
untrained imaginations readily imbibed 
anything bordering on the marvellous, 

“The poor fellow cannot rest in his 
grave,” insisted Tim, whom the years had 
rendered thinner, drier, and more shrivelled 
than ever. 

“Tf he has a grave. Who can tell 
where the poor body may be lying, wanting 
Christian burial ?” 

“Or craving revenge on them that did 
the ill deed.” 

The wraith had appeared to Tim. The 
cobbler was endowed with a warm imagina- 
tion, with a fine instinct for dramatic 
details and embellishments, so the history of 
his encounter with the spirit finally became 
so terrifying, that Tim, who was a solitary 
bachelor, was obliged to hire one of his young 
nephews to sleep at his house to secure 
him from the dread of ghostly visitants. 

After that, many to whom Raeburn had 
been well known professed to have seen 
the lost man. Tim resented these pre- 
tensions as an unjust infringement of his 
own prerogatives, and professed to doubt 
any ghostly adventures except his own. 
Among the reasonable persons of the 
community who professed entire disbelief 
in these thrilling tales, was James Guthrie. 

“ The fools are not all dead yet, and Tim 
Bailey is the biggest of them all,” he in- 
sisted contemptuously. 

“But you should hear him tell about it, 
Guthrie, it fairly makes your flesh creep,” 
urged a neighbour who had been greatly 
excited by the novel sensation, and now, 
beneath the withering blast of Guthrie’s 
sarcasm, felt rather ashamed of his own 
credulity. 

“TI don’t want my flesh to creep ; it suits 
me better the way God made it. As for 
Tim, I should like to wring his neck for 
setting these stories afloat.” 

It happened one day, as Guthrie was 
driving home, that he was overtaken by 
Tim Bailey. When excited by the applause 





of an admiring audience, the little man 
professed great gallantry, but when he had 
found himself trudging the solitary road 
alone, his heroic qualities promptly eva- 
porated. He gladly accepted his old friend’s 
offer of a lift, then, feeling his spirits 
braced by society, rapidly grew chatty and 
hilarious. 

“ What’s this I hear about you turning 
ghost scer, Tim?” Guthrie asked severely. 

“T always thought I could see farther 
than most people. There’s them that’s 
gifted. I don’t pretend to think,” with 
deprecating modesty, “that it’s any par- 
ticular good quality of mine, it’s just-——” 

“ Particular foolishness, You'll lose 
your head entirely, man, the little there is 
of it; if you take up with idle clavers in 
that fashion. It’s clean gone daft you are.” 

The cobbler felt these strong expressions 
as deeply injurious, When a man aspires 
to pose as a hero, it is rather disconcerting 
to have his brilliant exploits regarded with 
contempt. Tim’s volatile nature instantly 
veered from his own standpoint to that of 
his companion. Everybody acknowledged 
that Guthrie was a particularly sensible 
man; many reasonable people certainly 
regard weird and uncanny visitants from the 
other world with scornful derision, 

“But what a man sees with his own 
eyes,” he pleaded piteously 

“But you know, Tim, it would not be 
the first time you have seen double,” jeered 
Guthrie, 

Tim was humbly willing to own his 
weakness, but could not bear to be bereft 
of his delusion. 

“Tf you were to see something right in 
front of you, you would feel very different, 
Mr, Guthrie.” 

“ Possibly I should enquire if it were a 
trick, and try to find out the reason of it.” 

They had reached a spot where the road 
took a sharp turn; on either side the trees 
grew thickly on a high ridge, while the 
highway ran below at a much lower level. 
Suddenly, Tim’s mouth and eyes opened to 
their fullest extent. 

“Mr. Guthrie, what do you call that?” 
he inquired in a shrill whisper. 

Guthrie quickly turned his head. Through 
the trees, on the ground above them, a man 
was moving rapidly ; something in the gait 
and figure caused the spectator’s heart to 
throb with a strange excitement ; and he 
stopped the horse, As the stranger turned, 
Tim gave vent toa shrill yell which aroused 
the mountain echoes. Guthrie sat still, as 
though turned to stone by the shock, for 
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the face he looked upon was that of 
Reuben Raeburn. The sturdy Scotchman 
was no coward ; in an instant he recovered 
himself and collected his shattered energies. 

“Man or devil, il find out what that 
is,” he declared resolutely. ‘“ Here, Tim, 
hold the horse.” 

“T can’t,” whimpered Tim, “ I’m quaking 
all over; just look at my hands, It’s 
terrible unlucky to meddle with them things. 
Let us get away as quick as ever we can.” 

His adjurations were addressed to un- 
heeding ears. Guthrie was already climb- 
ing the steep bank as fast as his unwieldy 
bulk would allow him to move, but when 
he reached the top no living creature was 
to be seen. Vainly he searched in every 
direction which his ingenuity could suggest, 
while Tim vainly quavered entreaties and 
exhortations from the buggy. It seemed 
as though this strange intruder in these 
s) lvan solitudes had vanished as abruptly as 
Reuben Raeburn himself haddone. After a 
time, Guthrie returned wearily to his vehicle. 

“It’s downright absuid,” he exclaimed 
intitably. ‘There certainly was a man 
just within my grasp, as it were, and now I 
can’t find a trace of him. How do you 
account for that? If I could only lay 
hands on him, I’d make him give an 
account of himself.” 

“ Don’t be too venturesome, Mr. Guthrie, 
it brings ill-luck.” 

“TI don’t care what it brings if I could 
only get to the bottom of this. There is 
some trick, of that I’m convinced. Now, 
I'll go straight to his wife; this is a thing 
she ought to know.” 

“Oh! don’t, Mr. Guthrie. She is just 
like a wraith her:elf, so thin and reedy ; her 
big wild eyes always make me feel creepy,” 

“Tll go straight there,” reiterated 
Guthrie, all the more stoutly because he 
was conscious of some faintness of heart on 
his own account, Though they were near 
neighbours, it was years since'he had held 
any intercourse with his old fiiend’s wife. 
“Tf you had not been such a fool as to 
shout, I couldeasily have reached that fellow.” 

“I did it on purpose to prevent you 
from touching him, it’s not every man 
would have such presence of mind; it’s 
terrible ill-luck to touch a wraith,” rejoined 
Tim triumphantly. 

They found Mrs, Raeburn sitting on the 
piazza of her own house, rocking herself 
to and fro in an aimless, desultory sort 
of fashion. She was neither pleased nor 
annoyed by the intrusion, regarding the 
two awkward, shrinking men with the 
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most complete indifference. Her eyes 
uever lost their dreamy abstraction; she 
apparently made no effort to comprehend 
their words, 

“Lord help us, the poor soul has lost 
her wits,” muttered Guthrie. 

When, however, she caught the sound of 
her husband’s name, the dull, lethargic 
indifference yielded place to keen interest, 
Until then their words had awakened a 
sensation far too faint to be called curiosity, 
much less fear. What they said seemed 
to be intended for a stupid kind of 
pleasantry. After all that had happened, 
what did it matter what any one said? 
Once her interest was aroused she listened 
attentively, questioned eagerly as her rapid 
mind took a swift survey of the subject 
Mrs. Raeburn felt as if she had been 
suddenly seized upon and dragged out of a 
sorrowful dream into. the noise of life. 
She had awakened up with a painful 
surprise, but all her faculties were 
quickened and made vivid by the new 
sensation, She was so quiet and com- 
posed that Guthrie had not considered a 
great deal of preface necessary in intro- 
ducing the subject. Her calmness was not 
so firmly established as to be able to 
maintain itself before this revival of old 
associations, but even her breaking down 
was restrained, and did not frighten the 
spectators. The peculiarity of her agita- 
tion was that though she struggled with it 
visibly, she never abdicated her painful 
sway and authority over herself. 

“TIT knew he would return,” she con- 
cluded composedly. ‘This is what I have 
been waiting for all these years.” 

The two men stared at each other in 
astonishment; they could not grasp the 
faintest idea of her meaning. 

“Come away,” whispered Tim; “ it 
makes my blood run cold to look at her.” 

“*T don’t know if she understands at all,” 
returned his friend ; ‘anyhow, there dves 
not seem to be anything else we can do,” 

After that, David noticed that his cousin 
was possessed by a new freak. She 
wandered about continually through the 
fields, down by the river, about the high- 
way; not moving aimlessly, but with a 
look of steady purpose underlying her 
assumed indifference, an eager, intent 
interest in every gesture and movement. 
She seemed actually to grudge-every 
moment devoted to either food or sleep. 

One evening as he was approaching 
Ingleside, he met her walking slowly’ 
towards him. As he watched her, he 
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noticed that there was a sort of reposeful 
restfulness about her such as he had not 
seen for years, and which recalled the fair, 
gentle girl who had been the love of his 
youth. Catching up to her, he drew her 
arm within his own. 

“ You are tired, Elsie,” he said anxiously. 

She looked up at him, and he was 
startled by the subtle change in her 
countenance. Her lips were parted with 
a quick breath of emotion; out of their 
sad depths of silence her eyes gave a 
wistful, enquiring glance at her cousin. In 
that moment her face had grown radiant 
in the pathos and inspiration of joy. 

“Yes, very tired; but then it matters 
so little. Reuben has come for me.” 

“Come for you!” he repeated in con- 
sternation. 

“Yes, I saw him. I know very well 
what the sight meant. David, I shall be 
so glad to rest.” 

Later she proposed that she and the 
girls should move over to Crowhurst’s place, 

* You will like to have us, David, and 
it will be a comfort to know that the 
children are safe with you. I should like 
to look out on the spots where we played 
together when we were children, and where 
Uncle Adam, and you, and I, were so happy 
together ; it seems as though I could rest 
better there.” 

Nothing could remove that delusion 
from Mrs. Raeburn’s mind. She had seen 
her husband, he had come for her, now 
she was going to him. The old restless 
pain gave place to a sweet, pathetic 
patience, as through the winter she faded 





very peacefully and painlessly. She re- 
turned to her natural self, as it were, and 
was again tenderly devoted to her children, 
and very grateful and affectionate to David, 
Peace fought with the restless impatience 
on her wan face, and finally overcame it, 
gleaming like wintry sunshine from the 
edges of the overwhelming shadow. 

““T have borne my trial badly, David,” 
she said once. “I ceased to trust God. [I 
am sorry. He is merciful, and will forgive.” 

Mrs. Raeburn accepted this termination 
of her troubles as though it were the most 
natural thing in the world. There was no 
longer anything to desire. There was no 
strong sentiment to war against her weak- 
ness ; she yielded herself up to the affection 
which surrounded her with unquestioning 
confidence, resting in peaceful tranquillity. 
David bore it all, knowing that nothing 
else was possible save to comfort and 
solace her a little before she should pass 
beyond their reach, 

In that bright chamber where the 
invalid lay, the household went and came ; 
the sun shone cheerily in, the sweet breath 
of flowers and the fresh country air 
penetrated to it, making a specious, trans- 
parent pretence that life was still sweet, 
while the moments which no one could 
arrest swept on, the hours ended one by 
one, and God’s will worked itself out. 
Then when spring was vivifying the land 
with beauty of flower and foliage ; flooding 
it with sunshine and renewed life; they 
laid the worn and weary woman beside 
old Adam Crowhurst, in the little country 
churchyard among the hills, 
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